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Immunization Cards Due 
Before Christmas Recess 


Student immunization cards 
must be completed before the 
Christmas holidays. 

Academic Vice-President E. 
M. Potter says without signed 
statements from students’ doc¬ 
tors that they have been prop¬ 
erly inoculated, under state law 
spring registration may not be 
possible. 

“Each student signed a card 
during fall registration prom¬ 
ising he would bring his immun¬ 
ization card up to date,’’ said 
Mrs. Vivian Young, college 
nurse. 

This is a new state law re¬ 
quiring all college students to be 
fully inoculated. Previously the 
law referred only to public 
schools. 

Inoculations include small¬ 
pox, diptheria, tetanus and polio. 

Mrs. Young advises students 
not to wait until the last day be¬ 
cause the nurses’ office also 
takes care of other calls. 

This fall has been heavier 
than usual with calls. 

October set a record with 
1,263 students entering the clinic. 

/ 


It broke the record of 896 
set in September of this year, 
says Mrs. Young. This is an 
average of 25-45 students per 
day. 

/ Mrs. Young attributes the high 
figure to a continuation of upper 
respiratory illnesses, sinus, ton¬ 
sils and sore throats, and gas¬ 
trointestinal stomach. “It has 
not ceased on campus,’’ she said, 
“and it’s all over town.’’ 

Good hygiene, sensible eating 
and rest should slow down the 
virus,’’ she suggested. 

In case of an emergency, she 
reminds students to first contact 
their dormitory director or ap¬ 
proved housing owner. They will 
in turn call the school nurse and 
if serious, the nurse will call the 
parent and refer the student to a 
local doctor. 

Students who are ill must 
report to the office of the college 
nurse the day of their illness to 
obtain an excuse for missing 
classes. 

Office hours are 8 a.m.-noon 
and 1-4:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday in J103. 


Yearbook Sales 
Close Today 
At 1 P.M. 

Yearbook sales close at lp.m. 
today. 

Managing Editor Donna Kelly 
says “no extra yearbooks will be 
ordered. Those who want a ’72 
yearbook must make reserva¬ 
tions today in the journalism 
lab.’’ 

Journalism lab instructor Joe 
Gordon requests organizations 
to turn in whatever candids they 
want to contribute for their re¬ 
served pages. Gordon says he 
especially needs candids from 
organizations he has shot or those 
he has made reservations to 
shoot. 

The ’72 yearbook will contain 
256 pages--eight more than the 
’71 book but the price will re¬ 
main the same, $8. 

Other features of the ’72 book 
include four-color endsheets and 
six pages of four-color pictures. 

The yearbook is due for de¬ 
livery the week before spring 
final exams. Miss Kelly says 
early delivery is a special con¬ 
venience for out-of-town stu¬ 
dents. 



From Lieutenant to Vice-President 


Potter’s Career Includes Bomber Trainer 


him. 

After returning from the war 
in 1946, Dr. Potter passed up a 
chance to take the principal’s 
job at Douglas Junior High School 
to go with newly independent TJC. 

He became dean of the college 
for a tenure of 20 years before 
becoming academic vice pres¬ 
ident in 1966 under an adminis¬ 
trative reorganization. 

A charter student at TJC in 
1926, Dr. Potter graduated from 
the University of Texas with 
honors in 1934. 

While teaching in Big Lake 
and Galveston, he spent his sum¬ 
mers working on hisM.A. degree 
at the University of Texas. 

He had earlier planned to do 
doctoral research in Paris about 
Languinais, a member of the 
Mountain party who survived the 
French Revolution purge. But 
World War II broke out in Europe 
and Hitler beat Potter to Paris. 

First Lt. Potter was able to 
use his background in history t6 
good advantage in his wartime 
role of collecting data on opera¬ 
tions and recording them in a 
history of operations for the Na¬ 
tional Archives in Washington, 
D. C. 

Several years after his return 
stateside, Dr. Potter did further 
graduate work at the University 
of Texas, but this time in junior 
college education rather than Eu¬ 
ropean history. 

“A study of the life of a 
Frenchman in the Revolution 
would have little bearing on my 
skill as a junior college admin¬ 
istrator,’’ he remarked in dis¬ 
cussing his switch from European 
history to junior college educa¬ 
tion. 

Once again, he could not com¬ 
plete his studies because of a 
serious illness that kept him 
“flat on my back over five 
months.’’ 

East Texas Baptist College 
conferred on him the honorary 
title doctor of laws in 1954. He 
lacks only completion of his dis¬ 
sertation in receiving his doc¬ 
torate in European history from 
the University of Texas at Aus¬ 
tin. 

Dr. Potter is happy with his 
decision to go with TJC. “I’ve 
had the privilege of participating 
in a small way in the develop¬ 
ment of one of the great junior 
colleges in the United States.” 

Those who know him will 
probably agree that he under¬ 
states his contribution. 


Dr. Edward Potter, Academic Vice President 


By BRUCE POWELL 


On his desk is a small brown 
hand grenade, no doubtamomen- 
to of World War II days in the 
Central Pacific. % 

Academic Vice President Ed¬ 
ward Potter, mild-mannered and 
dignified, recorded the history of 
the big war in the Central Pacific 
and taught navigation to bomber 
pilots. 

Lt. Potter recorded the 
launching of the first A-bomb 
from Tinian Base on the Marianna 
Islands and the second from 
Guam. He described his work as 
“simply routine operations.’’ 


Nearby tiny islands such as 
Rota were occupied by Japanese, 
he recalled. Island-hopping 
American forces never bothered 
to take them--only the key ones. 


Japan could do nothing to help 
their stranded soldiers unless 


them up. 

“The Japanese didn’t dare 
shoot at. us because they’d get 
plastered,’’ he explained. 
“There was no way for them to 
get off. There were tales of 
cannibalism or eating frogs and 
rats, but most of them probably 
starved to death.” 

His tour began in 1943 when 
he volunteered for the Air Corps 
and attended officer candidate 
school in Miami and aerial navi¬ 
gation school in Hondo. 

Then came a stint teaching 
aerial navigation to B-24 pilot 
trainees at Carswell Air Force 
Base, Fort Worth and in Liberal, 
Kan. 


Dr. Potter’s next assignment 
sent him overseas as historical 
editor of the Central Pacific 
wing of Air Transport Command 
based on Harmon Field, Guam. 

Base command historical ed¬ 
itors on Okinawa, Saipan, and 


TIC Board 
Discipline 

A legal outline for discipline 
procedure has been adopted by 
the college Board of Trustees. 

The plan, outlined by college 
attorney William Reeves, cre¬ 
ates a discipline board and sets 
a legal precedence for future 
disciplinary actions. 

Other action in the Nov. 18 
meeting was acceptance of a grant 
from the Fair Foundation to fi¬ 
nance a research trip to Europe 
for history Instructor Robert 
Glover. Glover will do research 
for his doctoral dissertation. 

President H. E. Jenkins also 
showed board members the re¬ 
sults of a study Texarkana Col¬ 
lege President J. W. Cady made 
on finances of 40 Texas junior 
colleges. 

With a range of 75 cents to 
15 cents per $100 assessed val¬ 
uation, TJC ranked 26 in a field 
of 40 with 28 cents per $100. 

Ranger Junior College had the 
highest tax rate of 75 cents and 
Alvin Junior College had the low 
of 15 cents per $100 assessed 
value. 

Final point on the agenda was 
a closed door executive session. 

Earlier in the open session, 
President Jenkins said the newly 
adopted discipline outline “pro¬ 
vides for essentially the same 
procedure used in the past.” 

In writing the policy, Reeves 
referred to other discipline codes 
for colleges and previous court 
cases involving disciplinary 
measures to be sure TJC had a 
legal basis for its discipline 
code. 

The committee will have the 
power to investigate students in¬ 
dicted or convicted of a felony 
and make a binding judgment 
concerning their admission to the 
college. 

Two convicted felons attend¬ 
ing TJC will be investigated by 
the committee, according to 
President Jenkins. 

The new discipline commit¬ 
tee “will be appointed short¬ 
ly,” according to Dean E. M. Pot¬ 
ter. The committee will be 
“mostly instructional faculty,” 
he said. 

Present discipline committee 


Adopts 

Procedure 

is Dean Potter, Dean of Men 
Edwin Fowler, Dean of Women 
Eva Saunders, Counselor E. B. 
Long, Felder Cullum, chairman 
of behavioral science department 
and Assistant Librarian Julia 
Warren. 

Concerning the junior college 
financial study, President Jen¬ 
kins said funds come from three 
sources--local taxes, state sub¬ 
sidy and tuition. 

The state subsidy is $575 per 
full time student. 

TJC ranked 30th out of 40 
colleges with $204 per student 
provided by local taxes. 

College of the Mainland in 
Galveston receives $2,556 per 
student for the top position and 
Blinn receives $53 per student 
for the lowest amount. 

Smoke Signals 
Revision Goes 
Four-Color 

Apacheland Smoke Signals, a 
pictorial booklet introducing Ty¬ 
ler Junior College to potentially 
new students will go four-color. 

Under the direction of Vice 
President E. M. Potter the new 
Smoke Signals will be 100 per 
cent four-color rather than color 
pictures only on the center fold. 

Dr. Potter shot most pictures 
in the revised edition. 

Smoke Signals goes to per¬ 
sons “all over North America 
and the world,” Dr. Potter said. 
An estimated 10,000 copies should 
be ready for spring distribution. 

Smoke Signals’ purpose is to 
convince its. readers that TJC 
is the best place for them. 

The Vice President says color 
makes the booklet more convinc¬ 
ing because “the more attractive 
it is the better it does its job.” 

Some color photos appearing 
will be the Singing Apaches, vic¬ 
tory tower at night, student Bible 
centers, Apache Band in Los An¬ 
geles Coliseum, Apache Belles 
with Lady Bird Johnson and an 
entrance shot to Jenkins Hall. 


Two More Departments Tour 
Dial-Access System Dec. 2 


The secretarial science and 
business departments are visit¬ 
ing Vaughn Library’s computer¬ 
ized dial-access system to¬ 
morrow as part of a program 
of faculty instruction. 

With the approval of Dean of 
Instruction I. L. Friedman, Dial- 
Access Engineer Robert Scudder 
and Mrs. Scud der have invited 

Simmons Wins 
'Lion in Winter' 
Poster Contest 

Out of 22 entries, Marty Sim¬ 
mons won the art department 
“Lion in Winter” poster contest. 

The contest is a class spon¬ 
sored project directed by art in¬ 
structor Pat Warren and designed 
“to give the artist a sense of 
satisfaction by creating some¬ 
thing,” said Mrs. Warren. 

The poster is Miss Simmons’ 
rendering of the back of a playing 
card. Top half resembles the 
bust of a king. Below is a bust 
of a queen. 

The poster also gives infor¬ 
mation about the play sponsored 
by the speech and drama depart¬ 
ment. 

She used a silk screen tech¬ 
nique in making the poster. 


instructional departments to visit 
facilities in the Library base¬ 
ment. 

Faculty members tour the 
system and are advised of its 
use. At these meetings, Engi¬ 
neer Scudder shows instructors 
how to make both audio and vis¬ 
ual tapes with various materials. 

Scudder says audio and visual 
programs can be “custom- 
made” to suit faculty needs. 

For example, a visual tape 
oan be a combination of live 
instruction and film strips. Audio 
tapes can have musical back¬ 
grounds or recordings of news¬ 
casts. 

Scudder says such tapes can 
“keep students’ attention while 
achieving new communication be¬ 
tween instructors and students.” 

In addition to explaining the 
system to faculty, the Scudders 
serve refreshments. 

Four departments -- math¬ 
ematics, English, electronics and 
the physical science - - have 
toured the system. Another de¬ 
partment scheduled to visit the 
Scudders is the Texas Eastern 
School of Nursing Jan. 26. 

Scudder plans to have all 
faculty departments tour the sys¬ 
tem before the school year ends. 

Tours are scheduled for Jan¬ 
uary and February. 
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From Picasso’s Nudes to Goya’s Tragedies 

Museum Schedules Variety of Programs 


Mature Behavior 
Reaps Extra Day 

Mature behavior does not go unrewarded at Tyler 
Junior College. The extra day for Thanksgiving holi¬ 
days is an example of how 3,000 can profit from an 
orderly campus life. 

Students say colleges as close as East Texas State 
University and Stephen F. Austin State University an¬ 
nounce set holidays which may be shortened because 
of problems on campus, illness or bad weather, but 
never lengthened because of mature behavior. 

TJC students have staged no sit-ins, walk-outs, 
pickets, or demonstrations and made no outrageous 
demands on the administration. 

Because a minority of students have not chosen to 
disrupt the campus, the majority is benefiting. 

Cheerleaders Find Rules 
Not Made to Be Broken 

Six cheerleaders have just lost their offices be¬ 
cause of below average grades. 

When eight-weeks grades came out, five out of 16 
cheerleaders had an overall B average or above. 
Five had a C average or better and six fell below a 
C average. 

It takes time and work to be a cheerleader. It 
also takes concentrated study habits. Before cheer¬ 
leader tryouts were scheduled, each freshman candi¬ 
date’s transcript was checked for grade average. 
Every freshman elected also had a C or B average in 
high school. 

Holding the office of cheerleader means leading 
cheers at pep rallies and football games, painting 
spirit posters for distribution around campus, practice 
in the afternoon for an hour to an hour and a half and 
individual practice for freshmen who need help with 
their yells. 

The six ousted cheerleaders did all these. They 
worked together well. But standards are higher than 
just getting along with fellow members and being well 
organized. 

Ousting of the cheerleaders was not pleasant for 
either cheerleaders or committee. And it certainly 
leaves no room for the cliche “Rules are made to be 
broken.’’ 

It is good that TJC enforces standards for campus 
offices. 


By SCOTT REEVES 

Time is running out for stu¬ 
dents to get in on the last major 
events of the Tyler Museum of 
Art before classes recess for 
the Christmas holidays. But a 
whole new lineup of spring pro¬ 
grams is being scheduled, rang¬ 
ing from a film festival to ex¬ 
hibits of recognized artists. 

Picasso Etchings 

Students have one more week 
to see a series of etchings by 
Pablo Picasso titled “The Vol- 
lard Suite.” The series con¬ 
tains 100 etchings by the great 
and once controversial artist. 

The Picasso exhibit, mostly 
nudes, contains several themes 
dominant in Picasso’s work, in¬ 
cluding Battle of Love, Rem¬ 
brandt, the Minotaur, and the 
Sculptor’s Studio. Majority of 
them are of a revival of classic 
style and form in art. 

In 1932, Picasso bought a 
chateau near Gisors where he 
devoted himself primarily to 
^culpture. Theme of the sculp- 
in his studio can be fol¬ 
lowed like entries in a diary. 

The Minotaur is a mythologi¬ 
cal creature of half man and half 
bull. It is, to Picasso, the per¬ 
fect union of animal and man. 

A clue to the greatness of 
Picasso is the fact that the Louvre 
has turned over its Grande Gal- 
erie to a selection of Picas¬ 
so’s work, the first time it has 
extended this honor to a living 
artist. 

Picasso has not been a sub¬ 
ject of serious controversy for 
at least 35 years. According to 
Time magazine, “The man has 
become a monument, rising from 
a reflecting pool of undiluted 
praise.” 

No other artist was as fam¬ 
ous as Picasso has become dur¬ 
ing his lifetime. More people 
have heard of him than have ever 
heard the names, let alone saw the 
works of Michelangelo or Rem¬ 
brandt while they were still alive. 

The Picasso exhibit, running 
through Dec. 8, is on loan from 
the Fort Worth Art Center Mu¬ 
seum. 

Goya on Exhibit 

The work of another famous 
Spanish artist, Francisco Goya, 


is also on exhibit at the museum. 
“The Disasters of War,” the 
Goya exhibit, is probably more 
interesting to college students 
because of its diversity. 

Whereas Picasso’s work is 
basically centered along the same 
line with each etching closely 
resembling others, the Goya ex¬ 
hibit is more varied, although 
centered along the same central 
theme throughout. 

“The Disasters of War” ser¬ 
ies was inspired by the French 
invasion of 1808 and deals with 
the inglorious aspects of war. 
It portrays a vivid picture of the 
cruelty and mercilessness of 
war. 

The famine of 1811-1812 which 
caused the death of thousands of 
people in Madrid is the subject 
of the second part of the Goya 
exhibit. The tliird part deals 
with a fantasy world forming a 
series of biting satire on religion 
and politics. 

“The Disasters of War,” a 
series of 80 etchings, displays 
the genius which makes Goya’s 
artistic technique and spirit a 
timeless quality. 

Film Festivals 

The museum curriculum for 
fall included a rich variety of 
exhibitions, films, lectures, and 
musical programs. The spring 
programs should be no different. 

For instance, the museum has 
just completed a 10-week film 
festival which brought such old 
greats as “The Mark of Zorro,” 
“The Birth of a Nation,” and 
“East of Eden.” 

The spring festival should be 
every bit as exciting as the first. 

Possibilities for the spring 
festival, according to Mrs. Carol 
Ehmann, public relations direct¬ 
or, are “Citizen Kane,” the Or¬ 
son Welles classic; “The Jazz 
Singer,” starring A1 Jolson in 
the first movie ever to incor¬ 
porate sound; and the original 
"King Kong,” starring Faye 
Wraye. 

The festival will be open to 
museum members only and is 
well worth the $5 of an annual 
student membership if it is any¬ 
thing like the first festival. 

Painting Displays 

Mrs. Ehmann said the next 
exhibition of paintings will run 


through Dec. 12. Exhibits are 
by 16 recognized artists in the 
Southwest. The exhibit will be in 
the Carmichael gallery, second 
level of the museum, through 
Dec. 12. She stressed that the 
exhibit is by recognized artists 
and said a number of paintings 
in the exhibit have been “exhibit¬ 
ed in some of the major museums 
in the nation.” 

The exhibit is a loan from 
the permanent collection of the 
Junior Service League of Long¬ 
view. All the paintings are by 
Southwestern artists. All are 
contemporary and all but two are 
oils. 

Sunday Programs 

If film festivals and art ex¬ 
hibits by famous artists aren’t 
enough, the Museum sponsors 
plenty of other things. 

Each Sunday the museum con¬ 
ducts a program which may range 
from a combination of classical 
and contemporary music with the 
art of the dance to a demon¬ 
stration and discussion of the art 
of costuming for theatrical pro¬ 
ductions. One program included 
a guitar concert with music in¬ 
cluding Bach and the Beatles. 

The program planned for Dec. 
5 is “Children’s Theatre.” Ac¬ 
cording to one museum source, 
it is a “program for the young 
and the young at heart.” 

All Sunday programs start at 
3:15 p.m. 

Art Classes 

In addition the museum con¬ 
ducts art classes each semester 
which are not affiliated with the 
college. Registration for spring 
classes begin in January. 
Classes this fall were painting 
theory, printmaking/intaglio, 
drawing, printmaking/serigra- 
phy, ceramic sculpture, and jun¬ 
ior art workshops. 

Junior high and high school 
students may register for any of 
the adult sessions. Members of 
the museum are entitled to a 
10 per cent discount on tuition. 
Registration may be completed 
by mail or by calling the art 
museum. 

All exhibits are free to the 
general public, but the film fes¬ 
tival is for museum members 
only. 

Something for Everyone 


Selective 

By JON WELLBORN 

The Selective Service System 
has released a number of signifi¬ 
cant changes in their draft regu¬ 
lations which will affect TJC stu¬ 
dents eligible for the draft or 
those soon to be eligible. 

These changes will add to the 
amendments recently signed into 
law by President Nixon. 

They will become effective 
throughout the more than 4,000 
local draft boards across the na¬ 
tion early this month. 

Changes in Regulations 

A major change in regula¬ 
tions is that of 2-S student de¬ 
ferments. Undergraduates who 
weren’t enrolled full time but 
doing satisfactory work towards a 
baccalaureate degree during the 
regular 1970-71 school year can¬ 
not qualify for a 2-S deferment. 

For example, a student must 
be passing at least 12 hours per 
semester with a C average to be 
eligible for a 2-S deferment. 
Any less and the student has one 
semester to balance the two se¬ 
mesters out to keep his defer¬ 
ment. 

This regulation will also af¬ 
fect those in the technical de¬ 
partment. 

Holding Classification 

Another new classification, 
1-H, is an administrative hold¬ 
ing classification. Meninthel-H 
category will hold inactive files 
and will not be considered for 
induction unless re-classified 
1 - A. 

Starting with the 1972 prime 


New Rules Begin This Month 

Service Changes Will Affect Students 


selection group, a 1-H cutoff 
point will be established. 

With a few exceptions, any 
man with lottery numbers higher 
than the cutoff point will be 
classified as 1-H for their period 
of prime exposure for unduction 
into the service. Example: 

A TJC student who has a 
number of 363 has been placed 
in the second priority group. He 
will be classified 1-H and will not 
be drafted except in an emer¬ 
gency. 

5-A Abolished 

Classification 5-A will be 
abolished. The Selective Service 
Board will not keep files active 
on registrants over 26 except for 
doctors, allied medical personnel 
and certain other registrants un¬ 
less a national emergency comes 
up which will make the over 26 
group eligible for the draft. 

Classification Appeals 

The new amendments will es¬ 
tablish a set time limit for men 
who want to appear before their 
local draft board in regard to 
their classification. 

Usually 15 minutes will be 
allowed for this appearance. The 
person may also bring three wit¬ 
nesses to this meeting. 

Formerly, registration was 
within five working days following 
a man’s 18th birthday. This time 
span has been changed to 30 days 
prior to or after his 18th birth¬ 
day. 

Deferments 

Men who want to drop de¬ 


ferments may convert their classifi¬ 
cation to 1-A. The local draft 
boards will continue to drop de¬ 
ferment requests. Men who turn 
them in will continue to follow 
the conditions under which the 
deferment was granted. 

They include these defer¬ 
ments: 2-D; divinity students; 

2- C, agricultural students; 1-S, 
high school student^; 2-A, occu¬ 
pational students and vocational/ 
technical students; 2-S, under¬ 
graduate college students and; 

3- A, hardship deferments. 

Previously by dropping a 
deferment with a high lottery 
number, they became a member 
of the prime selection group. 
But now they will be placed in 
the second priority group which 
would not be called except in 
case of a national emergency. 

A student at TJC, for ex¬ 
ample, had a student deferment. 
When the new rule about turning 
deferments came out, he turned 
it in because his number was 360. 
This automatically put him in the 
second priority group which 
means he more than likely will 
not be drafted because of his 
number. 

This, policy was re-affirmed 
in a letter sent out by Board 
Director Curtiss W. Tarr to the 
4,000 draft boards. 

Men who wish to take ad¬ 
vantage of this new policy must 
have been born in 1951 or earlier, 
have lottery numbers of 126 or 
above and not be a member of 
the extended priority group. They 
must submit their request in 
writing to their local draft board 
with a postmark of no later than 
Dec. 31. 


1971 Inductions 

The number 125 has been se¬ 
lected as the ceiling for 1971 
draft calls. Registrants eligible 
for the 1971 draft call will be 
considered if they: 

(1) are in class 1-A on Dec. 
31. 

(2) are 20 years of age or 
older on that date or 

(3) have lottery numbers of 
125 or under. 

If they fall in this category 
but are jiot inducted, their eligi¬ 
bility for induction will be ex¬ 
tended into 1972. 


More than 8,500 visitors have 
toured the Tyler Museum of Art 
since it opened in March. Men, 
women and children have come 
from 24 states and 62 cities in 
Texas alone and even as far away 
as Switzerland and Japan. 

The museum has conducted a 
program fund drive to pay costs 
of exhibitions, activities, pro¬ 
grams and film series. It is a 
little known fact that income re¬ 
ceived from museum member¬ 
ships pays for less than one- 
third of the annual operation 
budget. 

The museum has something 
for everybody. Those who think 
museums are boring can check 
this one out. 


Tijler lunior College Dews 
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Las Mascaras' 'Lion in Winter' Will Offer Surprises 



“You Wouldn’t!” “Oh, Wouldn’t I?’ 


Steve Westhafer as King Henry II and Mrs. 
Jacque Shackelford as his wife Queen Eleanor 
discuss the difficulties of annulment. The two 
speech instructors play lead roles in Las Mas¬ 


caras’ production of “The Lion In Winter.” 
The play runs Dec. 2-4, 7:30 p.m., in Wise Audi¬ 
torium. Reserved seats are adults, $1.50, stu¬ 
dents $1 and TJC students with ID’s, 75 cents. 


Contest Will Decide Campus Beauty 


Curtain Rises on 
Dec. 2-4 in Wise 

By EVIE JOHNSTON and 
DAVID CARREN 

Audiences will be in for more 
than one surprise the nights of 
Dec. 2, 3,*and 4 when they see 
Las Mascaras’ production of 
James Goldman’s “The Lion in 
Winter.” 

Curtain time each night is 
7:30 o’clock in Wise Auditorium. 

To begin the surprises, Dr. 
Jean Browne is a not-so-average 
director as past audiences' will 
testify who have followed her sue - 
cessful productions such as 
“Christmas Carol,” “Oedipus 
Rex/’ “Importance of Being 
Ernest,” “School for Scandal,” 
“Everyman,” “Tea House of 
the August Moon,” “Cradle 
Song,” “Glass Menagerie” and 
“The Little Foxes.” 

What the head of the speech- 
drama department does directing 
professional characters like Jac¬ 
que Shackelford and Steve West- 
haver--two of her speech fac¬ 
ulty--will be another surprise 
for even those who followed her 
other productions. 

Student actors include Jim 
Haigler as John. He played 
Norman in “Star Spangled Girl.” 
Mark Rogers, also from “Star 
Spangled Girl,” plays Geoffrey. 

Bobby Green and Debbie Steg- 
ner, who played the preacher and 
Barbara Allen in “Dark of the 
Moon” play Richard and Alias. 
Tom Grant, the only newcomer, 
will play Philip, king of France. 

One of the two stars, Mrs. 
Shackelford, designed and sewed 
more than 15 costumes with jew¬ 
elry to match. She created 
crowns, necklaces, rings and 
broaches just for “Lion.” Allen 
Shackelford, her husband, made a 
broad sword and three knives to 
suit a few scenes of the play. 

Three other speech-drama 
faculty are responsible for back¬ 
ground authenticity. 

Set Director Clarence Strick- 


Phi Theta Kappa, national jun¬ 
ior college honor society, will 
initiate nine pledges Dec. 7. 

Faculty and Phi Theta Kappa 
members approved six sopho¬ 
mores and one freshman for 
membership this semester, ac¬ 
cording to faculty sponsor Miss 
Lena Exum. 

, The organization will also in¬ 
itiate two sophomores invited to 
join last spring. They are Ste¬ 
phen Tisdale of Wills Point and 
Norman Paul Hicks of Quitman. 

Pledges are sophomores Pat¬ 
ti Jane Allen of Wills Point, 
Brenda K. Spaulding of Euless, 
Herbert H. Fair Jr. Barbara 


Buy ALL 

Your 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

AT 

BED & BATH 

fashion shop 

703 S. BECKHAM 592-5441 


Goldman Play 
Auditorium 

land created the sets in a simple 
background. Strickland made 
chairs, tables, and three beds 
especially for “Lion.” 

John Wright collected props 
that include cups, mugs, metal 
pitchers, wine barrels and mod¬ 
ern Christmas decorations. 
Lawrence Birdsong is providing 
taped, Old English music for 
background. 

The historically based play 
is the struggle of wit and will 
between Henry II of England and 
his queen Eleanor over the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne. 

The occasion is Christmas. 
Henry’s family has gathered in 
his castle, Richard (the Lion- 
hearted), eldest son to Henry and 
Eleanor, from the wars, and 
Eleanor from Salisbury Tower 
where she is in confinement for 
raising wars against her husband. 

Teachers Begin 
Round Robin 
Chess Tourney 

Six instructors have begun a 
round robin chess tournament 
hoping to bring faculty members 
closer together. 

English Instructor Sherwood 
Moffett, tourney organizer, says 
the club is open to all faculty. 
Beginners are invited. “Not all 
faculty are experts in the 
game,” Moffett says. 

Winner of the tournament will 
have the satisfaction of being 
named the best faculty chess 
player, he says. “It also enables 
members to know each other bet¬ 
ter.” / 

Other instructors signed for 
the tournament include Mrs. Re¬ 
becca Laughlin, sociology and 
psychology; James Barnes, eco¬ 
nomics; Mike Watkins, govern¬ 
ment; Neville Spiers, physical 
education and football; and James 
Wicks, chemistry. 


Tuesday 

Lynn Higgenbotham and Connie 
Ruth Schimank, all of Tyler. 

Joy Hope Baker from Tyler 
is the only freshman candidate. 

The honor fraternity will in¬ 
stall them in their initiation and 
Christmas party at 10 a.m. in 
Vaughn Hall Lounge. 

Scholastic requirements for 
membership are a 2.5 grade 
average on 15 hours of work in 
one semester and enrollment in 
15 hours in a course plan lead¬ 
ing to a baccalaureate degree. 

The organization’s member¬ 
ship and faculty approve candi¬ 
dates for admission on the basis 
of “moral character and citi¬ 
zenship qualities,” Miss Exum 
said. 

They must maintain a B grade 
average to remain active. 

Only one person failed to pass 
the membership-faculty test in 
the history of the local chapter, 
Alpha Omicron, Miss Exum said. 
But several have been dropped 
for failure to maintain grade 
averages. 

Officers of Phi Theta Kappa 
are President Thomas Tunnell, 
Vice President Brandon Bloch, 
and Secretary Mary Bloomquist. 
There are 20 actives. 


Twenty-five coeds will com¬ 
pete in the campus beauty con¬ 
test at Wise Auditorium Dec. 9 
under the direction of Dean of 
Women Mrs. Eva Saunders and 
Dean of Men Edwin Fowler. 

Dean Saunders says partici¬ 
pants will be judged on beauty, 
poise and appropriate dress, as 
candidates are judged in the Miss 
Tyler pageant. 

Candidates and their organ¬ 
izations include Cindy Archer, 
Cheerleaders; Brenda Chalk, Af¬ 
ro-American Society; Claudia 
Conway, Apache Guard; Carol 
Crawford, Apache Band: Barbara 
Glidewell, Wesley Foundation; 
Kathy Hardy, Singing Apaches; 


Karen Hays, Las Mascaras; Ju¬ 
lie Hoffman, Apache Belles; and 
Deborah Kohler, Dental Hygiene. 

Other candidates are Melissa 
McCartney, Phi Theta Kappa; 
Cheryl Missildine, T. E. S. N.; 
Carrie O’Brien, Vaughn Hall; 
Kathleen Osborn, Tri-C; Adeena 
Shween, Alpha Tau Omega; Jane 
Sherrow, Claridge Hall; Chris 


Debbie Stegner, Sans Souci; Pat¬ 
ty Stone, Sigma Nu; and Pam 
Strobel, Zeta Phi Omega. 

Also Melanie Tkach, Rodeo 
Club; Deborah Viel, Holley Hall; 
Jan Clanton, Home Ec Club; Ma¬ 
ry Bloomquist, BSU; Judy Steele, 
TJC News-Yearbook; Shirley 
White, Bhteman Hall. 



GO-KART & TRAIL BIKE RIDES 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK - RAIN OR SHINE 
FUN FOR ALL 

TROUP HWY. 110 (NEAR G. E. ) 
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Computer Course Possible 

Students May Solve Math 
Problems Electronically 


By PAT DeVANEY 

If students show the need and 
if administrators solve the fi¬ 
nancial problems, students will 
be able to quickly work involved 
math problems the electronic 
way. 

“In a proposed state is an 
introductory course in computer 
programing for students in math¬ 
ematically oriented fields such as 
engineering, the sciences and 
mathematics,” said I. L. Fried¬ 
man, dean of instruction. “Em¬ 
phasis is on writing and running 
of computer programs in the 
FORTRAN, formula translation, 
language.” 

In a letter from math Instruc¬ 
tor Fred Wright to Dean Fried¬ 
man, Wright explains that through 
FORTRAN, students learn more 
of the subject area faster, re¬ 
tain more of what they learn and 
are highly motivated. 

The FORTRAN language is 
being taught in the two-year as¬ 
sociate-in-business administra¬ 
tion degree program and also in 
Math 223S for those who are head¬ 
ed toward their bachelor of busi¬ 
ness administration degree. 

“The new introductory course 
will be for students majoring in 
science, engineering or mathe¬ 
matics because universities re¬ 
quire it for degrees in these 
disciplines,” said Friedman. 

Other computer languages are 
taught in the Electronic Data 
Processing program, “but FOR¬ 
TRAN is suited for the math 
oriented courses because it deals 
with formulas,” said Carl 
Metier, computer instructor in 
electronic data processing. 

“FORTRAN works through 
symbols, words and abbrevia¬ 
tions,” Metier said, “and it op¬ 
erates by a set of instructions 
. given prior to its operation. 

“The introductory course 
would be mainly concerned with 
teaching the student a language 
so he may communicate with the 


computer,” said Metier. 

Dean Friedman says equip¬ 
ment requirements for the new 
course can be met in one of two 
ways. First through the pur¬ 
chase of a mini-computer capable 
of performing normal computer 
functions independently. Second¬ 
ly, through installation of ter¬ 
minals in various buildings to 
use the large computers in the 
technology building. 

Little adaptation would be re¬ 
quired to connect the terminals, 
says Metier. Only additional 
telephone wires are needed. 

Still in the planning stages, 
the introductory course must 
pass administrative approval. 


Students Can 
Pick up Free 
Gift Packa ges 

Director of Counseling Tom 
Tooker announces that student 
gift packages are available in 
the counseling office. 

Packages contain articles for 
personal maintenance such as 
tooth paste, aspirin and roll-on 
deoderant. There are separate 
packages for men and women. 

“Students can pick one up be¬ 
tween 8 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.,” 
says Tooker. The packages are 
given by several companies 
through Student Gift-Pax of West 
Hamstead, N.Y. 

Tooker says students fill out 
certification forms attached to 
each “Gift-Pax” so that com¬ 
panies “know their gifts were 
properly distributed.” 


Applications Available 

Counselors Open Tutoring Finn 


A special tutoring program is 
available for students who need 
help in any subject, according to 
Director of Counseling Thomas 
Tooker. 

Tooker says anyone needing 
tutoring should come by the coun¬ 
selors’ office and apply. 

Students are referred to a tu¬ 
tor, probably another student, 
. who will provide help in the sub¬ 
ject. 

Tooker noted that occasional¬ 
ly non-students are accepted as 
tutors but only after qualifica¬ 
tions have been “closely” check¬ 
ed. 

Tutors will charge $2.50-$3 
per hour, Tooker said. 

Tooker also noted there is no 
minimum grade required for stu¬ 
dents to be tutored. 

“A student with a B average 
can still be tutored if he wants 
to improve his grade,” Tooker 
said. 

Instructors recommend tu¬ 
tors for the program. They give 
their best students’ names to the 
counseling department. 


|J0c 


Need a 2 a.m. 
Book Break? 


Na matter how late you’re up — we’re up later! 2 a.m., 
4 a.m., anytime you need a break from boning up . . . or 
want to cut out from calculus ... swing by Dunkin’ Donuts, 
We’re close to campus. Open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. We pledge to make our donuts fresh every 4 hours. 
(52 varieties from plain to fancy filled.) And we brew our 
coffee fresh every 18 minutes. 


I0c I 

10< OFF I 
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DUNKIN’ DONUTS | 
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1 DUNKIN'! 
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DONUTS 

Hr 


605 S. Beckham 


Counselors then contact the 
students to see if they want to 
tutor. If they are interested, 
their name is filed. Students 
needing help check with the coun¬ 
selors. 

According to Tooker, tutoring 
services are available through¬ 
out the semester, not just after 
the first eight weeks. 

Tooker urges students having 
trouble to come by the coun¬ 
selors’ office and take advantage 
of the extra help tutoring pro¬ 
vides. 

Thomas Transfers 
To Tech Education 

Former assistant dean of the 
evening college, WilliamThom- 
as, has been transferred to the 
technology department to assist 
Director Forest Griffin, with 
placement of students in adult 
education courses. 

Thomas, a graduate of Tyler 
Junior College and East Texas 
State University and in his third 
administrative year at TJC, was 
formerly in retail business. 

“Adult education is an or¬ 
ganized community type of educa¬ 
tion in the distribution and 
marketing fields,” Thomas ex¬ 
plained. 

Programs included are nurs¬ 
ing home administration, medical 
secretarial courses, managerial 
skills, interviewing skills, gift 
wrapping floral design 
others. 

These courses are for ‘ 
improvement” to assist adults 
in their jobs in trade and indus¬ 
try. There is no degree qffered. 

Approximately 100 students 
are enrolled in adult education. 
They attend day and evening 
courses that range in length from 
eight to 12 weeks. 


'Learning Together’ Is 

Horse Trainer’s Trick 


Learning together is the re¬ 
lationship Miss Kathy Klee tried 
with horses. Miss Klee, a Quit- 
man freshman, spends every free 
moment training them. 

The 18-year old veterinarian 
major realized her fondness for 
horses through western maga- 
aines but never owned one until 
four years ago when she moved 
from Dallas to Quitman. She 
bought her first horse then and 
now owns two horses. 

Miss Klee perfers the quarter 
horse above other breeds because 
they are “versatile and even 
tempered.” 

Nine Horses In Four Years 

After working with horses for 
a year, Miss Klee began to train 
them. Her father and sister 
help. She has trained nine. The 
family--“except my mother who 
is allergic to horses”--trains 
and sells them. 

Explaining fundamentals of 
horse training, Miss Klee says 
the trainer must know and grow 
accustomed to her horse. She 
confesses “But I often spoil hor¬ 
ses like my first who enjoyed 
chocolate cake.” 

After establishing a rela¬ 
tionship with a horse, Miss Klee 
teaches him to rein. “The most 
important aspect of reining she 
explains “is for the horse to know 
the rider is in control and be 
confident he can trust her.” 


Breaking In Saddle 

The next step is breaking in 
the saddle. Miss Klee begins 
with a blanket, allowing him to 
sniff it and rub his back with it. 
She repeats the process with the 
saddle. 

After he is acquainted with 
the saddle, she slowly places it 
on his back, being careful not to 
let any piece slap the animal and 
scare him. 

She fastens the saddle “but 
not too tight/’ and walks the horse 


so he can grow accustomed to its 
feel. He also keeps the saddle 
on in the stall. 

Miss Klee recalls “difficult” 
moment training horses. Once 
she had to help a veterianarian 
sew 48 stitches in her horse’s 
leg after he ran into a fence, and 
she broke her foot trying to get 
out of the way of a horse. 

Names No Problem 

Naming her horses is no prob¬ 
lem because she takes the name 
for the horse’s dame and sire. 

Occasionally, an unusual 
name will appear like Star Hi 
Noon. Star was taken from the 
dame and Hi Noon came for the 
time the horse was born, at noon. 

Miss Klee and her family 
spend most of their summer trav¬ 
eling with and competing in the 
East Texas Rodeo Association. 
They travel together in a mobile 
trailer. Events they enter include 
halter, western pleasure, rein¬ 
ing, barrels, pole bending and 
ribbon ropping. 

In 4-H activities, Miss Klee 
has been a state finalist three 
years. The first year was 1969 
shen she entered the quadrill, 
an event with 20 performers on 
horse back. 

In 1970, she went to state in 
halter coming in third. 

In 1971, Miss Klee attended 
the state show in haltering. She 
finished fifth but went to the semi - 
finals in showmanship and western 
pleasure. 

75 Trophies In Three Years 

The three years Miss Klee 
has competed in county, district 
and state horse shows she has 
collected approximately 75 tro¬ 
phies and ribbons. 

She hopes to continue her 4-H 
work and try to attract more 
young people in 4-H. 

She feels the most worthwhile 
aspect in working with horses is 
getting to know other young peo¬ 
ple throughout the state. 
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San Jac Prevails 

Apaches Split Two-Game Road Trip 




By ROBERT COLLINS 

The Apaches broke even with 
one win and one loss in a two- 
day, 750-mile road trip. Playing 
against two of the top ranked 
junior colleges in the state, the 
Apaches beat Temple 91-80 and 
lost to ardh-rival San Jacinto 
89-87. 

Temple’s Leopards hosted the 
Apaches in Honeteutt Fieldhouse 
and saw a 10 po^nt lead drop to 
an 11 point loss. 

San Jacinto’s B. F. Anders 
Gymnasium in Pasadena was fill¬ 
ed to its 2,200 seat capacity 
Tuesday night when the home 
based Ravens came from behind 
10 points to beat Tyler on a last 
second shot by Buzzy Thomas. 

Different Apaches led the 
scoring each night. Sophomore 
center Charlie McKinney led a- 
gainst Temple with 23 points. At 
San Jacinto, freshman forward 

Tribe Upsets 
NJCAA Ratings 

Tyler Junior College’s upset 
of Kilgore forced a change in the 
final ratings of the National Jun¬ 
ior College Athletic Association. 

The Kilgore loss dropped the 
Rangers from second to sixth and 
the Apaches moved from eighth 
to fifth. 

Fort Scott Community Junior 
College finished No. 1. They will 
play second-ranked Gulf Coast 
College of Perkinson, Miss, for 
the national championship. 

Arizona Western College of 
Yuma, Ariz. finished third, fol¬ 
lowed by fourth-ranked Bloom¬ 
ington, Minn. Tyler and Kil¬ 
gore were followed by Sioux 
Falls, Iowa, seventh. 

Taking eighth was Phoenix 
College of Phoenix, Ariz. 

The ninth and 10th ranked 
clubs were Wilbur Wright Col¬ 
lege of Chicago and Pratt Com¬ 
munity Junior College of Pratt, 
Kan. 


Tyrone Johnson led with 26 
points. 

Coach Danny Scott’s Leopards 
jumped into an early 10 point 
lead before the Apaches rallied 
to close to within four at the 
half. 

Following what McKinney 
called “a brief lecture on bas¬ 
ketball by Coach Floyd Wag- 
staff,” the Apaches used the de¬ 
fensive tactics of Lester Weav¬ 
er, Jack James and Bimbo Wil¬ 
son to break open the game. 

With 6:06 remaining in the 
game, Johnson hit a jump shot 
to put the Apaches ahead 73-72 
and they remained on top for the 
last six minutes. 

All five starters scored in 
double figures. McKinney led 
with 23 followed by Jerry Ahart 
with 19. Weaver had 14 and 
James and Johnson 13 each. 

San Jacinto’s game was typi¬ 
cal of all TJC-SJC contests-- 


fast, furious and close. 

The score was tied eight times 
in the first half when the Apa- 


* 


Apache Sportsmanship Grows 
With Character, Reputation 


By ROBERT COLLINS 


lead with 10:21 
held the lead at 


ches took the 
remaining and 
44-41 halftime. 

Tyler padded the lead 60-51 
on two Weaver steals before San 
Jacinto put in Paul Trcka. 

The 6’3” freshman from 
Clean Creek hit four consecu¬ 
tive hook shots to draw the Ra¬ 
vens within three points, 70-67, 
with eight minutes remaining. 

Trcka hit a three-point play 
with six minutes left to tie the 
game. Thomas hit two free 
throws with 41 seconds left to give 
the Ravens an 87-75 lead. 

McKinney’s layup with31 sec¬ 
onds remaining again tied the 
game. But San Jacinto’s Thom¬ 
as hit a 20-foot jump shot with 
six seconds remaining and the 
Ravens clinched their fourth con¬ 
secutive win. 


rumored to display 
Not only was this 
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Intramural Basketball Begins 

Wheat Picks Cage Favorites 

Apache Guard and the Band. 

“Ten members are required 
to join teams because of class 
schedules. Anyone wishing to join 
can play on a Bible chair team 
or independent. No one on scho¬ 
lastic probation will be penalized 
for playing, although studying 
would be better,’’ says Wheat. 

An intramural trophy will be 
given at the end of the year to 
the team with the most points 
acquired by placing in all the 
sports. 

Apaches Bop Exes 
In Benefit Game 

Youth beat out experience in 
the Ron Cadenhead basketball 
classic. This year’s Apaches 
beat the past greats 117-97 be¬ 
fore 1,000 fans. 

More than $1,300 was donated 
to help Cadenhead, the ex-Apache 
basketball player who was elec¬ 
trocuted in August. Cadenhead 
is undergoing therapy to recover 
from the severe electrical shock. 

Scoring leaders for the 
charity event were Apache All- 
American Harry Bostic with 26 
points and one of his teammates, 
Harvey Huffstetler, with 31 
points. 


By SARITA BARTON 

East Hall, last year’s win¬ 
ner of men’s intramural bas¬ 
ketball, is co-favorite for this 
year’s title with Kappa Sigma 
Lambda as the winter sport 
swings into its second week. 

Six men’s basketball games 
have been played out of a 20- 
game schedule since Nov. 22. 

Winners of these games have 
been Tri-C over the Band 56-7, 
Alpha Tau Omega over the Apa¬ 
che Guard 29-28, Kappa 
Sigma Lambda over Sigma Delta 
Nu 38-33, Chi - Gamma Iota over 
Wesley 57-31, and the Spades 
over the Stragglers 45-44. 

“East Hall won the cham¬ 
pionship last year,’’ commented 
John Wheat, director, “and most 
of the team is back this year so 
they should be strong, along with 
Kappa Sigma Lambda.’’ 

Each team will play three 
games before Dec. 13 and the 
teams with the best record in 
their division is given a trophy. 
There are two divisions. 

A double elimination tourna¬ 
ment will be played second se¬ 
mester. 

A team from the Apache Band 
is participating for the first time. 
Other teams are: Division I-- 
Tri-C, Kappa Sigma. Lambda, 
Sigma Delta Nu, Alpha Tau O- 
mega, BSU, Delta Upsilonandthe 
Spades. 

Division II includes Af^o- A- 
mericans, Wesley, Stragglers, 
Chi-Gamma Iota, East Hall, 


Once upon a time a certain college was 
bad sportsmanship both on and off the field, 
displayed by players, but by students and fans. 

The college was this one and the years are not long past. In 
fact one can go back five years and remember a fight that required 
15 of Tyler’s finest policemen to control it. 

The fight involved a men’s service organization and a Circle K 
group from a neighboring college. Tyler won both 
on and off the field that night. 

Intimidation is still around, although something 
called sportsmanship has grown to the point that 
conflicts between groups are no longer common. 

Schools are judged by character and reputation. 

Both have improved here. 

Changes Show 

One woman remarked during the Kilgore- 
Tyler football game halftime that she had never seen such a change 
in student attitude . . . especially here. 

An ovation for hard work is something few receive. Kilgore 
College’s Rangerettes received their first this year in the long 
schedule of Tyler-Kilgore football games. 

Rangerette Coordinator Gussie Nell Davis gave TJC the finest 
tribute she could give. 

“I can't believe this is really Tyler.’’ She continued, “We 
have never received tribute for our work like we did this year from 
TJC students.’’ 

Only students with understanding can recognize the hard work 
dance groups go through, Miss Davis said. 

Dance groups, whether it be Rangerettes or Apache Belles, 
deserve more credit than they get. They represent their respective 
schools in more places than the football or basketball teams and they 
work as hard each week as do the athletes. 

Draft Problems In Football 

The Apaches and colleges across the nation are facing a draft 
problem with freshmen recruits. 

Eighteen-year-olds sign to play colleges without draft lottery 
numbers. They receive these when they reach 19. 

Coaches have no idea what their players’ draft numbers will be 
and may lose some athlete’s services after one semester. 

One Apache freshman defensive back and possibly two others 
will not be back next year due to the draft system. Others are 
scheduled for physicals this year. 

Several sophomores have taken physicals but have been deferred 
since they have passed their 19th birthday. Others have taken 
physicals and have medical deferments due to football injuries. 

College Recruiting 

Since Apache football is over senior college scouts are on campus 
daily courting prospective players. 

TJC has been a prime recruiting area in the last three years. 
Thirty Apaches have continued football careers in senior colleges. 

The majority have reported to the University of Texas, Baylor 
University or North Texas State University. On this year’s Cotton 
Bowl-bound Longhorn team are five ex-Apaches, including All- 
Southwest Conference tackle Ray Dowdy, a junior college All- 
American at TJC. 

Four are at Baylor and three at North Texas. 

At North Texas, ex- Apache ^CenFontno has set three team records 
and two Missouri Valley Conference records. He owns duo records 
in passes intercepted and intercepted passes returned for touch¬ 
downs. He also set a school record for return yardage of passes 
intercepted. 


Intramural Football 
Wesley Captures Champioaship 


PERFORMANCE AUTOMOTIVE 

FEATURES ALL KINDS OF 

Speed & Custom Equipment 

Check With Us First! 


1207 W. ERWIN 


593-1121 



DRAG RACING 

EVERY 1 SUNDAY 

WHITE HO USE RACEWAY 

Gates Open 12; 00 

Classifications Close 2 \ 30 
Eliminations 3.* 00 


By MAURICE TAYLOR and 
STEVE LEE 

Wesley Foundation is champ¬ 
ion of intramural flag football. 
They captured the crown with a 
14-6 trample over Kappa Sigma 
Lambda. Wesley completed the 
season with a perfect 7-0record. 

This marks the second year 
for Wesley to capture the cham¬ 
pionship of intramural fOotball. 

Harvey Beckendorf, director 
of the Methodist Bible Chair, is 
pleased to know that Tyler Jun¬ 
ior College is concerned enough 
to offer a sports program for 
young people to be involved in. 

Kappa Sigma Lambda finished 
with a 6-3 record and second 
place. Third place went to Sigma 
Delta Nu who finished with a 6-1-2 
record. Tri-C, with a 3-4 record, 
holds fourth place after losing 
to Sigma Delta Nu 15-6. 

Baptist Student Union finish¬ 
ed the season with a 3-3 record. 
Delta Upsilon had a 3-4-1 rec¬ 
ord. Alpha Omega had a 3-4-2 
record. Chi Gamma Iota had no 
wins, seven losses and a tie. 
The Afro-Americans had no wins 
and six losses. 

Intramural director John 
Wheat says the season was the 


best he has had as far 
juries with none being reported. 

Intramural basketball season 
opened Nov. 22 with Tri-C win¬ 
ning over the Band 56-7, Alpha 
Omega downing the Apache Guard 
by a slim margin of 29-28 and 
Delta Upsilon downing BSU 
54-27. 
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English Instructor More 
Than 'Another Teacher’ 


green acres center 


VONE^TAV 


DONUTS 


Lone Star Makes A Donut-Just For You 

WE OFFER 10% OFF TO TJC STUDENTS 
WITH PURCHASE OF 3 OR MORE DONUTS 

Just Show Your Student 1. D. Card 

Gerald Peterson 


NO. I 

592-9334 

1723 S. Beckham 


owner & operator 


COLLEGE BOOKS 

'V7 c/uMA the Stn&et" 


Terry Bullock, international director of Delta 
Upsilon International fraternity, helps Tommy 
Nelson. Chuck Bice and Ben Bailey with charter 
fraternity pins. They and 34 other members, 
formerly Alpha Delta Upsilon local fraternity, 
were installed as the international fraternity’s 


first junior college chapter. Installation cere¬ 
monies by Bullock and .other international offi¬ 
cers from Topeka, Kans. included member ini¬ 
tiation, presentation of the chapter charter, a 
flag raising ceremony and a luncheon. 


Qualifiers Can Skip 9 Hours 

Advance Placement Helps Students 


courses. Counselors say stu¬ 
dents really start to think about 
their courses only when they see 
an official schedule. 

Once students have determin¬ 
ed their courses at main regis¬ 
tration, there will be no chang¬ 
es, Tooker says. 

He feels spring enrollment 
will maintain its current level. 
He does point out that the draft 
will induct some into the armed 
service. 


Ulrigiflti* 

FOR ALL. YOUR SCHOOL 
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PAPER MATE 980 PEN 
IN A PENHOLDER 
THAT'S A BALL! 


By STEVE BLOW 

Anyone who has a pirate’s cap 
on his office door, a banana 
split advertisement on his filing 
cabinet, paints pictures of Ger- 
onimo and saw “Bonnie and 
Clyde’’ five times has to be a 
little unusual. 

Sherwood Moffett, 24-year- 
old English instructor, says he 
would prefer to be known as the 
the “freak in office J236’’ 
rather ’than “simply be accepted 
as another teacher.” 

The number of students al¬ 
ways around J236 indicates he is 
more than just “anotherteach¬ 
er.’’ 

This is Moffett’s first year to 
teach and he says “maybe I’m 
still wet behind the ears.” 

Sitting in his office with a 
Geronimo poster on one wall and 
one of his originals of Geronimo 
on the opposite wall he calls 
teaching incredible fun. “I just 
love a captive audience because 
I can perform and no one can 
walk out. ’ ’ 

Moffett, a 1967 TJC graduate, 
says his switch from a math to 
an English major his junior year 
was influenced most by English 
instructor Jimmy Yancy. 

After graduating from the 
University of Texas with a B.A. 
in English, he spent a year at the 
University of Arizona in Tuson 
-under a teaching fellowship. 

He went back to the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas and graduated in 
August of 1971 with a M.A. in 
English, a minor dn math and a 
graduate minor in art criticism. 

“I know exactly what the stu¬ 
dents are thinking--or not think¬ 
ing.” 

Perhaps with revenge in his 
heart he laughed ‘ ‘There is some¬ 
thing so exhilirating about 
walking into a class and announc¬ 
ing a pop test, even if I’m not 
not going to count it.” 

“Because I was just there 
—less than a year ago— I know 
the agony students endure at the 
words pop test.” 

Moffett’s refreshing idea 


about teaching English is that the 
real purpose gets lost in the has¬ 
sle for facts. 

“I want to inspire a love for 
literature and reading,” he says. 
He emphasized that literature 
doesn’t have to be boring to be 
good. 

“M'ovies sje a very real form 
of literature 'and should not be 
brushed off too lightly,” Mof¬ 
fett says. “Id like to teach a 
cinema course.” 

Some of his favorite movies 
are “Little Big Man,” “Hell- 
strom Chronicle,” “Easy Rid¬ 
er,” “2001: A Space Odys¬ 
sey,” and of course “Bonnie and 
Clyde. ’ ’ 

He says today’s freshmen 
cannot express themselves as 
well as those a few years ago. 
“Until just the past year it hasn’t 
been popular to really try to ex¬ 
press yourself,” he said. 

“For a while everyone just 
used pat phrases like ‘I can dig 
that’ or ‘I can really get into 
that’ or ‘yeah, man, that’s cool’ 
and they forgot how to say things 
on their own.” 


sophomore foreign language 
without taking freshman foreign 
language. But they receive no 
college credit for skipping fresh¬ 
man courses.” 

Lewis says to be eligible for 
advance placement, students 
must score 25 or above on the ap¬ 
propriate ACT college entrance 
test and pass the course in high 
school. 

They receive an A or B in 
the course they skip, depending 
on the ACT score. Grades are 
placed on the transcript just as 
if the student had made them at¬ 
tending class. 

Faculty members like the 
program, says Lewis, because 
it keeps more advanced students 
from becoming bored in classes 
too easy for them. 

“And students like it because 
it allows them to bypass some 
courses, accumulate hours 
quickly and spend more time 
working on major courses,” he 
explained. 

Advance placement, in effect 
at TJC for four years, is also 


popular on other campuses. “As 
far as I know, all schools use 
some form of advance place¬ 
ment,” Lewis said. 

And some schools, Lewis 
adds, allow qualified students up 
to 15 hours advance placement. 
“If a TJC student transfers to 
a school allowing more than nine 
hours advance placement, he 
should write that school when he 
transfers. The school will allow 
additional credit on fiis tran¬ 
script,” he explained. 

Some universities require 
students to take their advance 
placement exam in addition to the 
college entrance exam to deter¬ 
mine placement, Lewis noted. 


Advance placement allows 
qualified students to skip up to 
nine hours of math and English, 
leaving them free to go into more 
demanding courses. ’ ( 


According to Registrar Ken¬ 
neth Lewis, the program keeps 
students from wasting time in 
courses they already know. ‘‘If 
they can do the work a course 
requires, there is no need to take 
the course,” Lewis said. 

Advance placement is avail¬ 
able in English 113, College Al¬ 
gebra ii3 or 113B and Trigo¬ 
nometry 113B. 


Advance standing rather than 
advance placement is available in 
foreign language, says Lewis. 

“Students who complete high 
school foreign language work,” 
he explains, “may advance to 
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Pre-Registration Tops 
1,200, Say Counselors 


More than 1,200 day students 
have pre- registered with one of 
the five counselors--Herbert 
Richardson, Mrs. Mary Peddy, 
Mrs. E. B. Long, Jerry Leard 
or Tom Tooker. 

Tooker, director of counsel¬ 
ing, estimated the counseling 
center pre-enrolls an average of 
about 65 per day. 

Pre-registration runs 

through final exams, which mean 
students can pre-register until 
the day the holiday season begins. 
But Tooker hopes counselor of¬ 
fices will be crowded with pre¬ 
registrants before the end of the 
semester. 

Pre-registrants first go by 
the front desk in the counseling 
center, J104, and maKe an ap¬ 
pointment with secretary Mrs. 
Leota Martin. They make ap¬ 
pointments a week ahead of the 
day they pre-register. 

If a student does not come 
for pre-registration but will be 
at TJC in the spring, he must 
register during main registra¬ 
tion Jan. 11, 12 and 13. 

At this time neither counsel 
nor student have ample time to 
prepare the best academic pro¬ 
gram for the student, Tooker 
said. 

Pre-registration also allows 
the student to think about his 
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